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RACIAL PROBLEMS AT HOME 


OE obstacle in the way of solving coloured 
migration is that liberal opinion frequently 
regards ideology as the same thing as fact. True; 
most educated people deplore colour prejudice. 
When, however, it comes to actual association with 
colour, as distinct from moralizing, the evidence 
is that ‘ educated ’ and ‘ uneducated ’ both have the 
same feeling. Thus, in a recent study of race 
relations in London’, only 15 per cent of landladies 
were willing to accept African or Negro students. 
Among ‘upper class’ landladies the percentage 
was slightly less. 

This tendency to turn a blind eye, not to colour, 
but to the colour problem, is one of the main 
underlying reasons for the recent disturbances. 
Critics of the ‘open door’ policy do have one 
genuine complaint. Despite the 1919 race riots, 
despite. urgent warnings to the Colonial Office, no 
British government has even attempted more than 
Palliative treatment of the so- -called ‘colour 
problem.’ 

Basically, the nature of this problem consists very 
largely in our inheritance of the same general cul- 
ture, including attitudes towards Negroes, as South 
Africa and the United States. Only in New Zealand 
where the coloured population is Maori, and not 
Negro, have British settlers been conspicuously 
successful in integrating a people of a different 
race. 

So far, however, as Britain to-day is concerned, 
the difficulty is that slight differences in culture as 
well as their darker complexion make West Indians 
and other coloured migrants particularly ‘ visible ’ 
as ‘strangers.’ This, combined with relative 
poverty, obliges the migrants very often to house 
themselves in areas out of which the more 

* respectable ’ elements are moving. That the dis- 
tricts concerned are in process of re-settlement is, 
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initially, of advantage to the coloured, because 
public opinion there is not sufficiently organized to 
oppose their entry. On the other hand, its very 
absence as a community control means that there 
are fewer public sanctions against disorderliness. 
A row can be started without anybody taking 
notice. This means, in turn, that it is much easier 
for a particular group to be singled out for hostile 
attention than it would be in a more ‘respectable ” 
area. In other words it would be much more diffi- 
cult to beat up coloured men in, say, Dulwich 
than it is, apparently, in Notting Hill. 


The difficulty, however, of ‘scattering’ the 
coloured migrants is social as well as administra- 
tive. Not only do owners of property fear a fall in 
value if coloured tenants move in; but ‘better 
class’ neighbourhoods are afraid of losing ‘ tone.’ 
Social factors, also, are often behind what is popu- 
larly explained as sexual jealousy and economic 
competition. Because our society condemns snob- 
bishness, particularly among the working class, a 
person may oppose inter-marriage on racial 
grounds rather than admit his belief that West 
Indians are not good enough for his daughter. Fac- 
tory girls may refuse coloured work-mates for 
similar reasons. 

These social implications of white-coloured 
relations are supported by sociological evidence. 
They suggest that anti-colour bar legislation needs 
careful thought lest it arouse more racial con- 
sciousness than already exists. A more positive 
way—not necessarily alternative—of assisting 
integration is to ensure that the public is properly 
educated about ‘race’ itself. Pseudo-biology and 
19th century myth are used very widely, although 
not always consciously, to rationalize dealings with 
a coloured person, and thus to maintain coloured 
social inferiority. In this respect, therefore, the 
B.B.C. could help by providing scientific discus- 
sions of matters people are naturally concerned 
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about, such as racial mixture, so-called racial men- 
‘tality, etc. It should also depict Negroes in higher 
status roles than those of boxers and music-hall 
entertainers. a , 
If the public gains a clearer idea of ‘race,’ it 
will also have a better understanding of problems 
overseas, including Central African Federation. 
The Government’s readiness, therefore, to encour- 
age this form of education in every possible way is 
as much a test of British sincerity, as our willing- 
ness to keep the door open to Commonwealth 
migrants. 
a Kenneth Little 


FREEDOM OR BREAD? 

ENERAL DE GAULLE’S whistle-stop tour of 

Madagascar, French Equatorial Africa and 
French West Africa is surely without precedent. 
He excluded the trust territories of Togoland and 
the Cameroons. The referendum on 28th Sep- 
tember on the new constitution, which is also a 
vote of confidence in General de Gaulle, includes 
the overseas territories. The people choose to stay 
either within the ‘community,’ the new name to 
be adopted for the old French Union, or to vote for 
full immediate political and economic independ- 
ence. Nationalist leaders have complained that he 
offers freedom or bread since over the last ten 
years the contribution of the French taxpayers to 
French West Africa and French Equatorial Africa 
alone has been more than £600m. In the case of 
Madagascar, where there is a strong demand for 
independence and the outstanding leaders of the 
rebellion of 1947 are still held, 40 per cent of the 
budget and £18 m. investment is provided annually 
by France, and it may well be that the five million 
Malagasys will hesitate to opt for immediate 
economic independence. It seems to be fairly 
clear that de Gaulle is offering the colonies 
a limited internal self-government, as the French 
‘community’ on a federal basis will retain 
responsibility for defence, foreign affairs, econo- 
mic policy and the administration of justice and 
education. After the referendum the Assembly 
(or Parliament) of each territory, which is based on 
universal, adult suffrage, will make its final 
decision; territories voting against the constitution 
will be regarded as having chosen secession. 
French Equatorial Africa with its five million 
people gave the General a triumphant reception at 
Brazzaville; the Ivory Coast which is dominated 
by the African M. Houphouet-Boigny, who is a 
Minister of State in De Gaulle’s Government and 
the President of the Republican Democratic 
Assembly, the most important political organisa- 
tion in French West Africa, received the idea of 
the ‘ community * with enthusiasm. 
. In French Guinea, M. Sekou Toure, :the Prime 
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Minister and the most powerful trade unionst in 
French West Africa demanded that the right of 
secession at a later date should “be written into 
the Constitution. He has since declared in favour 
of voting ‘ No’ in the referendum. In Senegal the 
stronghold of the Parti du Regroupement Africain, 
de Gaulle was met with shouts for independence. 
It is not clear whether the right to join the 
French ‘community’ but to opt out later is 
to be written into the new constitution. Algeria 
is to vote in the referendum as part of France; 
what the future of the territory may be is still 
obscure, whether the General intends integra- 
tion or some form of association. The Front 
of National Liberation stands out for independ- 
ence, it has called for a boycott of the referendum 
and resorted to terrorist methods in France, par- 
ticularly in Marseilles, as well as in Algeria, to 
influence Muslims against voting. 


As Miss Hella Pick pointed out in her article, 
French Africa on the March’, British West Africa 
is overdue to take an interest in the momentous 
changes that are taking place across her borders. 
If, as seems likely, General De Gaulle wins his 
referendum and establishes his ‘ community,’ there 
will be a challenge to the British Commonwealth 
conception which has taken root in Ghana, Nigeria 
and Sierra Leone. 


CYPRUS 

YPRUS is a land without hope. Even those 
who look to the United Nations are pessi- 
mistic. But now only a constructive U.N. initiative 
can break the vicious circle of violence and 
counter-violence, repression and reaction against 

oppression. ¢ 
The Labour Party in this country has done its 
best to assist in finding a British solution. In fact 
some of our Cypriot friends think that Labour’s 
failure to condemn the Foot plan officially was 
unhelpful. But Labour spokesmen put construc- 
tive suggestions which would at least have met 
major Oojections. The most important were that 
there should be a joint elected assembly (as there 
used to be in Cyprus) instead of separate communal 
councils, with the only point of contact between 
Greeks and Turks being in the small Governor’s 
Council; and that the idea of permanent represen- 

tatives of Greece and Turkey should be revised. 
Both the Greek Foreign Minister and Makarios 
agree that these were the two main obstacles to 
the plan. But the Government, by refusing to 
meet these difficulties, has finally put to death 
the Foot plan, and destroyed beyond recall the 
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confidence and hope which greeted Sir Hugh on 
his arrival. 

The insistence on the appointment of a Turkish 
* proconsul,’ while the Greeks refuse to make such 
an appointment, and the continued failure to 
allow the return of the Archbishop closes the door 
on any possible solution by the present Govern- 
ment. Only a completely fresh initiative can help 
now. This can best come from the U.N. and is 
very relevant in view of the whole Middle East 
picture. 

Any interest which Greece or Turkey feel they 
have in Cyprus can best be safeguarded through 
U.N. and N.A.T.O. of which both are members. 
Meanwhile minority rights could be guaranteed 
by a small resident U.N. mission, backed by the 
authority of the Assembly. This would be accept- 
able to the Greek Cypriots, and could surely not 
be opposed by the Turks. But putting a Turkish 
Commissioner in the island to do this job means 
to the Greeks bringing back the Ottoman invader. 
“Surely,” a Greek Cypriot asked, ‘the referee 
should be neutral? ’ 

Now it is only the neutrals who can help. The 
British Government, instead of opposing the 
Greek reference to U.N. at the Assembly this year, 
should welcome it. Their policies have failed. 
Even people who wish to look at Cyprus from 
a purely British point of view must surely 
measure the failure of the present policy by the 
fact that it absorbs half the British contribution 
to N.A.T.O.’s land forces in an island the size, 
roughly, of Suffolk and Norfolk. The Government 
have no right to refuse to co-operate in the only 
approach which can break the deadlock and bring 
hope to all the sorely tried and heart-sick people 
of Cyprus. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DIKTAT 


S might have been expected, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd’s proposals for the amendment of the 
Northern Rhodesian Franchise and Constitution 
do little to modify the reactionary contents of the 
Governor’s White Paper of March last?. Such 
changes as he has made are aimed for the most part 
at meeting the objections of the United Federal 
Party and only in two directions, the admission of 
government teachers as candidates and the provi- 
sion for two African seats instead of one on the 
Executive Council, has he made modifications 
favourable to the Africans. The franchise propo- 
sals for ‘ ordinary ’ and ‘ special’ voters and their 
qualifications are accepted practically unchanged. 
Jt is still required of applicants for the ‘ special’ 
vote that they must be able to fill their application 


1 For details of this White Paper see VENTURE, 
May, 1958. 
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form in English unaided. This sounds an innocent 
requirement, but much depends on how complex is 
the form. If it is complicated, there is a loophole 
for the Registrar to exercise discretion or prejudice. 
The principle is retained of the gradual stepping up 
of the ‘ special ’ qualifications over a period of ten 
years to the level of the higher roll. But this 
procedure is to operate only when the number of 
lower or African roll voters threatens to surpass 
those on the ‘ ordinary’ roll. In other words, the 
principles are boldly accepted that whenever the 
‘special’ voters threaten to predominate on the 
electoral rolls, the qualifications shall be hastily 
raised; that for the foreseeable future a high level 
qualitative franchise is to operate; and that the 
level of this franchise is to be further protected by 
periodic adjustments based on the current value of 
money. 


Mr. Lennox-Boyd has further approved the 
arrangements for 12 constituencies covering the 
urban areas and returning European candidates 
and six rural constituencies in which the African 
vote is likely to be decisive, and has agreed that 
these two types of constituency shall further be 
grouped to return two African and two European 
members respectively on a cross-vote. By accept- 
ing the ruling that in ‘ ordinary ” constituencies the 
special vote shall be devalued to one-third of the 
‘ordinary ’ votes cast and at the same time reject- 
ing a similar ruling for the devaluation of 
‘ ordinary ’ votes in ‘ special ’ constituencies, he has 
made a clear concession to right-wing European 
opinion. Furthermore he has strengthened the 
power and influence of the Chiefs and Elders, even 
beyond the point advocated by the Governor and 
has placed them right in the centre of the African 
political scene—a situation which will almost cer- 
tainly sound the death-knell to such hereditary 
influence as they may possess. Not only are they 
given a vote without further qualification than the 
literacy test, but all candidates for the six ‘ special ” 
constituencies, whatever other qualifications they. 
may have, are required to seek the approval of 
two-thirds of the Chiefs of the area. 


These proposals, apart from the admission of 
an extra African to the Executive Council, make 
no concession whatsoever to African opinion and 
will be the cause of much apprehension and bitter- 
ness. Yet even so, to follow a course of absten- 
tion and boycott at this territorial level, would be 
a barren policy. The Africans, mistrustful though 
they may be, will be well-advised to consider events 
in Kenya and Tanganyika, to get as many of their 
people as possible on the rolls, especially in the 


‘ordinary’ constituencies, to poll as heavily as 


possible, and thereby—if achieving nothing else— 
at least to ridicule the franchise by a reductio ad 
absurdum. Ron 


Testing Time in Central Africa 
By the Rey. ANDREW B. DOIG 


"THs year the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland completes five years of life and the 
territories face a General Election. For the past 
four and a half years I have occupied a seat in the 
Assembly as a European nominated: to represent 
African interests for Nyasaland. At the end of 
June this year I resigned from the Assembly in the 
conviction that J could no longer usefully represent 
African interests. To have continued longer would 
have been to mask the seriousness of the situation as 
I see it and would be altogether out of keeping with 
the trend of thought among responsible Africans in 
Nyasaland. 


At the political level the races are confronting one 
another in a way never seen before and this after 
four and a half years of what was to be an experi- 
ment in partnership. The totally different approaches 
of Southern Rhodesia and the Protectorates have 
each developed under closer association. The 
Southern Rhodesian aim of a unitary form of 
government has never really been departed from. 
Every nationalist development in Nyasaland brings 
forth a cry from Southern Rhodesian leaders for 
closer control and the inclusion of more subjects 
in the Federal Legislative List. Most of all, the move 
to full membership of the Commonwealth, 
‘Dominion Status,’ defined in the preamble to the 
Constitution as the goal when ‘all the inhabitants so 
desire’ is now the battlecry of the contestants for 
seats in both the Southern Rhodesian and Federal 
elections. The official Federal Party newspaper 
claims (May,1958): ‘It is fundamental that independ- 
ence means the elimination of the Colonial Office 
from the administration of any part of the Federa- 
tion.’ The Federal Prime Minister believes they have 
a case for independence and adds that if their claim 
is not met, the Rhodesians will not fall behind the 
American colonists of an earlier day in determination 
to effect their desires. 


The Northern Africans, particularly in Nyasaland, 
in representative Provincial Councils, in Congress 
groups and in any meeting held anywhere in the 
country, have never departed from their rooted 
objection to association with Southern Rhodesia. 
Small wonder that the cry for more power by the 
European political parties should! find an echo in 
the African demand for the preservation of the 
Protectorate Status in Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia as the guarantee of steady progress to self- 
government and now by the demand for secession 
from the Federation as the promise of freedom 
from policies and people they distrust. 

It is significant that the demand for secession is 
winning increasing support in Northern Rhodesia so 
that it may well be that by the time of the Conference 
in 1960, to review the Federal Constitution, the 
Africans of these two Protectorates may be united 
in a common purpose while the representatives of 
the Southern Rhodesian and Federal Governments 


will be bound by election pledges to be tough with 
the British Government on the * independence’ issue. 

The present British Government would find it 
difficult to act as an impartial and neutral party at 
the 1960 Conference for they have already shown 
their hand in permitting certain constitutional changes 
during the first five years of the Federation, changes 
that have left the African shaken as to the value of 
constitutional documents and doubtful as to the 
ability of the British Government to resist any 
demands of the Federal Government. 

The British Government has permitted changes at 
a time when it must have been aware of (a) the occa- 
sions on which the Federal Government has turned 
down African pleas to deal with discrimination; (b) 
the design of the Federal Government to aim at 
separate facilities for European and African in 
training courses rather than give equal opportunity 
in the same institution (e.g. Postal Engineering 
School and Agriculture College) and (c) of the trend 
in Southern Rhodesia in reaction to the liberal poli- 
cies of Garfield Todd. 


Indefensible Policy 


The British Government has permitted changes in 
the Constitution Amendment Bill and Franchise Bill 
with the following implications: 

1. The changes have lessened the influence of 
Africans in the Northern Territories in the choice 
of African members without giving them a pro- 
portionately increased say in the election of the 
non-African members. The high qualifications 
for the general roll electing the major part of the 
Assembly mean that to all intents and purposes 
they are racial non-African rolls. 

2. Even when power is not at stake in the voting 
on the special rolls, the best the Federal Govern- 
ment can offer is a system whereby in Nyasaland 
some 7,000 Africans out of a population of two 
and three-quarter millions will be likely to qualify. 
This is a miserable offer, excluding many 
responsible enough to share in choosing their 
representatives. 

3. These two Bills have been ruled by the 
African Affairs Board, a standing committee of 
the Assembly, to be disadvantageous to Africans. 
This is the body described by the Secretary of 
State in 1952 as the ‘impregnable safeguard’ for 
African interests, yet the British Government 
twice overruled the representations of the Board? 
and granted the wishes of the Federal Government. 
I could not possibly defend this policy and can 

only express myself convincingly to Africans by my 
resignation. I could not disguise my deep concern 
for the resultant deterioration in race relations and 
the growing suspicion with which Africans are look- 
ing at all Europeans, whether they be settler, Colonial 
Service or missionary. I could only underline the 
seriousness I felt by resigning and hope that. this-act 


would encourage those who are interested in over- 
seas affairs and understand Britain’s responsibility to 
be on the alert from now up to the Constitution 
Review Conference in 1960 and beyond. 

It is obvious that some fundamental changes must 
take place in the whole Federal set-up. There will 
be differences of opinion as to the precise action 
required but I would suggest that, in face of the 
present tension, the following be considered. 

1. Fearlessly and frankly re-examine the whole 
question of the compatibility of the states com- 
prising the Federation. It may well prove that 
the united opinion in the Northern Territories 
among Africans will pose the question why and! 
under what conditions Southern Rhodesia remains 
part of an association of states, rather than the 
query that many think to be the simple one— 
should Nyasaland be allowed to secede. 


2. It is not enough to explain away in ingenious 
and often far-fetched ways of growing resent- 
ment, opposition and cynicism of Africans. There 
must be a clear answer as to how those in power 
think it can be overcome and what hopes they 
have of doing so. 

3. Guarantee afresh the Protectorate status of 
the Northern Territories which is at the moment 
only mentioned in the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion and which some seem to think is therefore 
not firmly entrenched. 

4. Whatever the solutions proposed may be, 
they must be able to command a reasonable sup- 
port from the statutory bodies in the northern 
territories, representative of African opinion, and 
any new safeguards must be shown to be effective 
in law and commend themselves to Africans 
accordingly. 


THE NIGERIAN MINORITIES 


ANY of the stresses which exist in African 

territories approaching independence arise from 
the clumsy boundary-making of the European powers 
when the Continent was partitioned. Forced on them 
by the past is the problem of beating out a form of 
nationhood from the diversities within the boundaries 
imposed on them. 

For the territory of Nigeria, the Willink Commis- 
sion Report! is the latest attempt to resolve these 
difficulties. 

The likelihood that the Commission would make 
any recommendations for the formation of a new 
state, or the break-up of any existing Region, was 
slight. Its terms of reference were almost minatory in 
this respect: ‘if, but only if, no other solution seems 
... to meet the case, then as a last resort to make 
detailed recommendations for the creation of one or 
more new States...’ But there were other factors 
which made any such course almost impossible. 
While the Commission was sitting, Regional self- 
government was being granted to, and implemented 
in, the Eastern and Western Regions. An expert 
fiscal commission was sitting simultaneously to decide 
the allocation of the country’s revenue to the existing 
Regions and the Federal Centre. Everything was 
being prepared fcr the attainment of an early 
independence on the basis of the existing regional 
structure; and the creation of new states, in East 
and West at least, would have threatened an unaccept- 
able delay. In the North the case was somewhat dif- 
ferent because the Northern Region haa’ elected to 
postpone regional independence until 1959 and there 
was still room for manoeuvre. er 

Under these circumstances, the Commission’s pro- 
posals for the Eastern and Western Regions have 
much to commend them. Briefly, the Commissioners 
suggest that the separatist aspirations of the Calabar 
Province in the East and the Edo-speaking portions 


1 Nigeria: Report of the Commission appointed to 
enquire into the fears of Minorities and the means of 
allaving them. Cmnd. 505, July, 1958. Por details 
of the minority proposals, with map, see VENTURE, 
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of the Benin Province in the West, shall be met by 
constituting them Minority Areas within the existing 
administratve framework. These Areas are to have 
a cultural and economic council which, though it 
will not have legislative powers, will be instructed 
and required to place a report annually before 
the regional and Federal legislatures, and at any 
time to draw the Regional Government’s atten- 
tion to discrimination against the Area. The Com- 
missioners further recommend that provision be made 
for the declaration of previously backward or 
neglected areas as Special Areas, the development of 
which should be the joint concern of the Federal 
and Regional Governments and governed by a Board 
with a Federal Chairman. They propose that the 
first of these Special Areas shall be created in the 
Niger Delta to cover the Rivers Province, except the 
Ibo areas, and the Western Ijaw Division of the 
Delta Province. , 

In addition to these specific territorial recommenda- 
tions, the Commission urges that there should be a 
general declaration of fundamental rights incor- 
porated in the Federal Constitution and that in effect 
the country’s police forces should be federally 
controlled. The suggestion regarding the police is 
of the greatest importance, although it will arouse 
bitter controversy at the resumed Conference. Civil 
liberties in Nigeria have not been and will not be 
secure wherever, and as long as, locally controlled 
police forces exist. ; 

It is in the Northern Region that the Willink 
Commission has, from both a Federal and a Regional 
viewpoint, shied from its task. Whatever the develop- 
ing differences between East and West, they have 
had and still have a good deal in common; religious 
tolerance, the almost frantic desire for education, a 
lusty democratic spirit and many common features in 
their economies. But, on the Commission’s own 
evidence, the attitude in the Emirate North is totally 
different. Among the Muslim peoples there is an 


-arrogant sense of superiority over non-believers, a 


superiority incorporated in their law and the prac- 
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REPORT’ ON A VISIT TO Ki 


"THOUGH industry (in Kenya) has been expanding 
during recent years, and will develop further if 
the country is not rent again by strife, agriculture is 
the chief source of livelihood for the vast mass of 
Africans and for a very large proportion of Euro- 
peans too. They obtain their oil, their machinery, 
their motor cars, and many other manufactured 
goods by exporting farm products—coffee, tea, sisal, 
pyrethrum, etc—to the industrial nations. The 
mineral resources, and even the hydro-electric poten- 
tial, of the territory are so limited that, for as far 
ahead as can be seen, the majority of Kenyans must 
be farmers and foresters. 

I have heard it argued that before the white man 
came and settled in Kenya, Africans had their own 
methods of farming appropriate to their own type 
of civilisation and that it was not so wasteful as is 
commonly supposed. That may be so: I cannot 
judge. I am certain, however, that much of the Afri- 
can farming which I saw in 1948 was wasteful and 
inappropriate to a 20th-century economy. As I flew 
down the East Coast of Africa in that year I saw a 
continuous band of yellow, many miles wide, between 
the shore and the deep blue of the ocean. It was the 
topsoil of Africa, washed away by tropical rain and 
carried in brown rivers to the sea. When I travelled 
inland I saw hundreds of square miles of bright red 
uncultivable earth. In 1958 I visited the Machakos 
district, once almost a dustbowl, and saw everywhere 
carefully terrace} hillsides with crops growing on 
them. The rivers were not yet quite clear, but they 
were no longer thick with valuable mud. The Euro- 
pean officers and their African subordinates who have 
taught flood control, conservation, terracing, and 
many other basic techniques of good husbandry 
throughout East Africa are worthy of the highest 
praise. Their strongest desire seems to be to be 
granted more funds wherewith to provide more of 
the health and community centres which are still 
needed, and to be given more time to pass on their 
skill to Africans capable of taking their place. 


Forestry and Agriculture 

A similar story could be told of the foresters. These 
men of the trees are almost a race apart—they seem 
.to take little interest in the world outside and they 
certainly prefer the silence and loneliness of the 
forests to the clatter and bustle of the towns. When I 
talked to them in 1948, I suggested that their planned 
planting be doubled; for I felt confident that greatly 
increased quantities of the softwood which grows at 
astonishing speedl, eight or nine thousand feet above 
sea level, in the abundant sunshine of the equator, 
could eventually be absorbed by the expanding mar- 
kets of the West and of Africa itself. The targets were 
increased, but only recently has the full programme 
been approved. Planting is going ahead with great 
rapidity. Employment will be given to a further 
5,000 Kikuyu—whose ancestors were forest dwellers 
—and already settled villages with schools and com- 


* Notes of a talk given to members of the Bureau in 
the House of Commons. 


munity centres are being established. These develop- 
ments will be as valuable in controlling floods and ~ 
conserving soil as in the production of a. useful and 
saleable crop. 

What of European agriculture? As everyone 
knows, it is carried on in highland areas reserved for 
farms managed by Europeans, who are not allowed 
to operate farms in areas reserved for African tribes. 
The typical farm in the Highlands is a large one, and 
the typical farmer employs large numbers of Afri- 
cans, who live with their families on his estate and 
grow crops for their own subsistence. 


Place for Co-operatives 

It is clear that the majority of white farmers and 
their wives live in the White House rather than the 
log cabin. Yet it is easy to exaggerate the numbers 
who could truly be described as ‘idle rich.’ I met 
pioneers who had put great effort and skill into a 
lifetime of good husbandry. There are young men 
with their young wives, who emigrated after the war, 
who have worked very hard! with their own hands and 
have made the desert blossom as the rose. They 
and many others are doing a good farming job, a 
great deal of it in country where extensive farming of 
units of at least 1,200 acres is appropriate, and where 
typical small-scale African farming would not be 
suitable. As soon as possible African Co-operatives 
should be given the opportunity to farm similarly 
large holdings in the Highlands. 

Even the attitude of the ‘settler’ to the African 
may be misrepresented. If I may judge from what 
was said to me (and how else can I judge?) I would 
say that reactionary sentiment about Africans is 
stronger among commercial or ‘ business’ men (not 
industrial managers) than it is among men actively 
engaged in farming. But, when all due allowances 
have been made, two facts remain, which make 
the White Highlands a centre of controversy. 
Despite ‘Liberal utterances by some European leaders, 
these areas are still reserved to Europeans; and 
the number of Europeans in Kenya is increasing 
—mainly because of immigration—faster than that 
of any other race. Africans fear that increased 
numbers will demand reservation of still more 
land. Land is the basis of social security for Africans 
and their resentments and suspicions about its reser- 
vation are very deeply felt. It was a young European 
farmer in the Highlands who suggested to me that 
some large estates there might be sold to African 
co-operatives who could farm them on the extensive 
pattern necessary for success. The case for such a 
development is unanswerable. 

In the under-developed areas of the world the war 
upon disease has gone ahead faster than the war 
upon want. Kenya is no exception. There has been 
a marked improvement in maternal and child health. 
Consequently, 40 per cent of the population now con- 
sists of children under working age. If the standard 
of living is not to decline, output must be increased 
so as to provide for them, and new employment 
opportunities must be ready for them as they grow 
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up. An ambitious new programme of development is 
required. It requires much more capital than the 
country can provide from its own resources. 

At the foundation of any plan must be agriculture 
and forestry. The output of farm products needs 
to be greatly increased. There must be more food to 
feed more mouths; there must be more cash crops— 
tea, coffee and the like—to pay for the import of 


* essential manufactured goods and to meet the interest 


charges on loans. There are two ways to get this 
increased output. One is to bring more land under 
cultivation, mainly by controlling the flow of rivers 
and providing irrigation where rainfall is insufficient. 
The other is to get a bigger output from existing land 
by better methods and by better land use. At present, 
land in the African reserves is divided into innumer- 
able scattered holdings. In one district I was told that 
the average farmer had eight such plots. This sort of 
fragmentation is still a major obstacle to development 
in India and other under-developed countries. It once 
prevailed in Britain, where several generations passed 
before the enclosure movement ended it. When 
consolidation was achieved’, making proper rotation 
and effective management possible, output greatly 
increased. Land consolidation is now going ahead! 
in Kenya. The Africans, living with draught animals 
in the era of the aeroplane, are now asked to pass 
through the whole of our 18th-century agricultural 
revolution in a decade. 

The revolution is going ahead by up-to-date 
methods under skilled direction and with astonishing 
speed. Gatundu in the Kiambu district recently 
announced the completion of consolidation. It is the 
first Division to do so. 


Emotional Reactions 

The speed with which this complicated process has 
been accomplished is amazing. I was assured 
by the Council of Elders to whom I spoke that they 
approved the project and that their people welcomed 
it. Maybe. I hope so, for it is sound economics to 
do something like this. But I feel sure that they 
must still be bewildered. I spoke one night to a 
University extra-mural class not far from this district. 
The members were educated and could speak English: 
most were teachers. It so happened that, in answer to 
a question, I outlined the British system of taxation 
and mentioned Estate Duty. They fastened upon 
it at once in astonishment bordering upon horror. 
They told me without hesitation that they considered 
it morally wrong to break up land ownership and 
force sons to sell some of their father’s property. The 
African has deep emotional feeiings about land and 
it is not certain that consolidation at the present rate 
provokes no reactions. Nobody with existing rights 
of access has been deprived of them; but sons 
brothers, or nephews who might have expectations, 
or customary rights of refuge in adversity to return 
to the family land, may have grievances later. Men 
coming back from detention camps may alsc be 
discontented when they find out what has gone on. 
Eventually, in any case, the process requires for its 
success the displacement of surplus labour. If 


employment cannot be found then smouldering 
resentment could break into flame. 


Unfortunately, the necessary capital for all the 
development urgently needed cannot be found. The 
national income of the territory, which had been 
expanding rapidly, remained stationary during 1956. 
It may even decline in 1958. This is due mainly, 
though not entirely, to a fall in the price of Kenya’s 
principal exports while the price of her imports is 
still rising. It means that the volume of her own 
savings cannot easily be expanded and that she is 
bound to find it more difficult to meet not only 
interest charges upon new capital from outside but 
to cover the steadily increasing recurrent expenditure 
arising from her previous investment in schools, 
clinics, or various other projects. On top of all that, 
the price of borowing capital in London has been 
sharply raised: on her last loan, issued at 97, Kenya 
had to pay interest at 64 per cent. Finally, the United 
Kingdom Government, which benefited from the very 
price movements which injured Kenya, reduced its 
welfare grants to her. The Kenya Government has 
therefore been forced to reduce its planned three- 
year development expenditure on African housing, 
on education, on agriculture, and even to some 
extent on forestry. The same influences which have 
affected investment of these kinds in the public sector 
may also reduce investment in private sector industry. 
Already unemployment has begun to increase. 

These cuts are not merely reductions in a desirable 
programme of expanding amenity, such as they 
might be in Britain. Development in such a country 
as Kenya is a breeder reaction, a process with a 
planned rate of acceleration. The phased programme 
has reached a point where, if it continued as intended, 
a big new expansion of activity would suddenly 
appear. Check it at this point and disaster can 
become cumulative. This is particularly true of 
education where the production of a sufficient num- 
ber of educated young Africans capable of becom- 
ing cadets in the administration, veterinary and agri- 
cultural officers, road engineers, and hospital adminis- 
trators depends upon the production of teachers from 
training colleges; that, in turn, upon the expansion of 
secondary schools; and that upon a secure and 
expanding output from primary schools, which must 
also have teachers. The whole process is intricate 
and must be carefully planned. Change the plan 
and you set back for years, perhaps for a generation, 
the economic and political development as a whole, 
which needs skilled Africans for its fulfillment. Add 
to that the passionate desire of African parents that 
their children should be educated and the fact that 
at present only two children in three have any chance 
at all of schooling. 


Such, then, is the social and economic background 
to Kenya politics. They cannot be understood merely 
in terms of a clash of personalities or the intrigues 
of groups or even the details of a constitution. There 
lie behind these phenomena all the pressures of an 
economic and social revolution in the midst of a 


trade depression. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of VENTURE 


FREEDOM FOR WHAT? 


Sir,—I read with surprise your article last month 
suggesting that the activity of the Movement for 
Colonial Freedom in relation to Singapore and 
Malaya has been the result of advice from a small 
group of Malayans in London who, you allege, ‘ have 
for years been the helpers and trailblazers of the 
Malayan Communist Party.’ 

First, the activity which you condemn; second, the 
allegations. 


The M.C.F. has written to Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the 
Colonial Secretary, and to Lord Home, the Common- 
wealth Relations Secretary, on three matters. Two 
years ago, we addlressed Mr. Lennox-Boyd on the 
subject of deportations and detentions without trial 
in Singapore and the banning of political and cul- 
tural organisations. We reminded the Colonial 
Secretary that we had always opposed infringements 
of the Declaration of Human Rights in the colonies 
and felt that we should not be silent when they 
occurred in Singapore, even though the Council of 
Ministers had claimed responsibility. We found it 
difficult to believe that British influence had! not been 
exerted in view of the fact that, in the recent consti. 
tutional discussions, Mr. Lennox-Boyd had insisted 
that Britain should retain control of Singapore’s 
internal security. 

It was argued that the victims of the deportations, 
detentions and bans were Communists, but it is pre- 
cisely because the M.C.F. believes in basic human 
rights that in contrast with the methods of totalitarian 
dictatorships, we oppose the setting aside of civil 
liberties in order to crush political opponents. Every 
human being, has the right to be heard and tried. 

The second subject on which we have written to 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd is the treatment of detainees. We 
have been careful not to accept the allegations of ill- 
treatment. We have asked for an independent, 
impartial enquiry, as we have done in other territories. 


The third subject was the continued war in Malaya, 
now in its eleventh year. In a letter to Lord Home, 
signed by 33 Members of Parliament and two Peers, 
we welcomed the independence of Malaya and 
tegretted that so much energy and expenditure, neces- 
sary for the progress of its people, was being diverted 
to internal strife. We expressed disappointment that 
the offer to negotiate the end of hostilities had not 
been accepted. We recognised that the presence of 
British forces was desired by the Government of 
Malaya, but urged that the conflict was internal and, 
if the Government was not prevared to negotiate 
the termination of hostilities, the Gependence on 
our troops should end. 

When we sent this letter, we were aware that the 
Fifth Annual Conference of the Malayan Labour 
Party, with whom the British Labour Party has fra- 
ternal relations, had! demanded the withdrawal of 
foreign troops and had declared that their presence 
on Malayan territory is incompatible with independ- 
ence. The Malayan Labour Party has since endorsed 


our letter, and it has also been welcomed by the 
Malayan Trade Union Movement, associated with 
the Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

These communications were authorised by the 
Executive of the Movement for Colonial Freedom, 
which is composed entirely of members of the Labour 
Party, and were written by myself. 

The suggestion that we are unduly influenced by 
certain members of the South East Asian Committee, 
and that they are ‘ trail-blazers of the Malayan Com- 
munist Party’ is untrue in both respects. The Com- 
mittee contains wide-awake Labour M.P.s who are 
actively opposed to Communism, and many Malayan 
students whom no one would suggest are friendly to 
Communism. M.C.F. actions are based not on the 
pressure of any group, but on the decisions of our 
Annual Conference and Central Council, representing 
affiliated organisations and individual members who 
accept the aims of the Movement. We exclude from 
affiliation organisations which are proscribed by the 
Labour Party, and our aims include human and 
democratic rights. 

You do not name the alleged supporters of the 
Communist Party on our South East Asia Committee, 
bu it would appear that among others you refer to 
Mr. John Eber. Mr. Eber has made a detailed per- 
sonal statement to our Executive, and we have come 
unanimously to the conclusion that the allegations 
against him are untrue. It would be fairer to name 
any others whom you have in mind and to substan- 
tiate the assertion that they have ‘for years been the 
helpers and trail-blazers of the Malayan Communist 
Party.’ One does not expect to see the spirit of 
McCarthyism in the organ of the Fabian Colonial 
Bureau. 

I regret having to write this letter when we are 
all engaged in the momentous struggle against military 
intervention in the Middle East; but your article, 
unworthy of ‘ Venture,’ cannot go unchallenged. 

FENNER BROCKWAY, 
Chairman, M.C.F. 
Movement for Colonial Freedom, 
374 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1 


FROM GOLD COAST TO GHANA 


Sir,—Please allow me to express my heartiest con- 
gratulation to Mr. K. B. Asante of the High Com- 
missioner’s Office, London, on his article From Gold 
Coast To Ghana’. 

Our association with Britain has been a good one, 
but in every good thing there is an evil. Britain 
could have done far more if she had trained our men 
to fill the important posts in the Civil Service, by 
providing us with more schools and training colleges. 
Even those who had! the blessing of fortune and 
educational qualifications came up against discrimi- 
nation in the Civil Service. 

The progress in education in the first year of 
Ghana’s independence is very remarkable. Besides 
the Government’s effort, private individuals and com- 
munities have built secondary schools, technical 
schools, vocational centres for men and women, most 
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of whom receive Government assistance. The aim 
of the Government is to eradicate illiteracy, and apart 
from providing free schooling in the primary schools, 
the mass education team is also playing an invaluable 
role. Their achievements have been very spectacular. 
During the year under review 17,462 literacy certifi- 
cates were issued, making a grand total of 130,000 
since the beginning of the campaign in April, 1952. 
A total number of 24,332 women passed! through the 
women’s classes for home economics throughout the 
country. No less than 1,210 self-help construction 
works were completed in the rural areas with the 
help of the mass education team; including 66 feeder 
roads, 150 communal buildings, 472 latrines, 170 
water supplies and other miscellaneous projects. 

The health of the nation received the Government’s 
attention, and in the first year of our independence 
we saw important developments in our hospitals and 
health centres. The Korle Bu Hospital was expanded, 
the work has started on the £900,000 maternity and 
children’s hospital at Korle Bu Park. Health centres 
have been opened at Swedru, Ada, Tikwabo, 
Asesewa, Kete Krachi, Kadjebi, etc.; there is a new 
operating centre at Dunkwa Hospital, and exten- 
sions to the Mission Hospital at Jirapa. The Atibie 
Hospital near Mpraeso was officially opened in 1957 
and caters for ali people in the Kwahu District. 

The Department of Rural Water Development has 
made water available to the inhabitants of many 
towns and villages, including new pipe supplies at 
Kpandu, Ho, Larteh, Worawora and Peki Blengo. 
Rural electrification has followed suit; there are now 
electric lights at Mampong-Akwapim, Adeiso, Ho, 
etc. It is needless to emphasise the improvements on 
our roads which have facilitated the transportation 
of goods throughout the whole country. Ghana looks 
ahead. 

The problem of chieftancy remains to be solved 
and I hope that as soon as the Houses of Chiefs and! 
Regional Assemblies Bilis, which are now before Par- 
liament, are passed, it will make a real contribution. 

S. M. JIMAH. 


Mampong-Akwapim, Ghana. 


The Nigerian Minorities 
(Continued from page 5) 


tice of their courts. As former conquerors, they 
feel that their superiority has a historical as well as 
a religious basis. As feudal rulers, legally protected 
against criticism and surrounded by their own police 
bodyguards, the Emirs for the most part oppose the 
stream of modern democracy. The Northern 
People’s Congress, which dominates the Region politi- 
cally, is very much the mouthpiece of the Emirate 
tradition and though its motto is ‘One North One 
People’ and it has declared for tolerant attitudes 
towards the non-Muslim peoples of the Middle Belt, 
the House of Chiefs has declared in no uncertain 
terms that the Northern Region is to be a Muslim 
state. ‘ 

The Willink Commission has made no attempt to 
cross swords with the N.P.C. True, it has recognised 


the existence of a Yoruba minority problem fn the 


Ilorin and Kabba Provinces and has suggested a 
plebiscite ‘If there is general agreement at the Con- 
ference that it should be held.’ But the behind-the- 
scenes agreement between the N.C.N.C. and the 
N.P.C. will ensure that with such a loophole no such 
agreement is arrived at. In the meantime the Com- 
missioners decided not to recommend the separation 
of the non-Muslim areas of the Northern Region. It 
argues that these areas are not homogeneous and 
would be difficult to administer as one body. It 
could not argue that they would be non-viable 
because it did not take the trouble to go into this 
question. It declares that the different advocates of a 
Middle Belt state were vague as to its possible boun- 
daries and sometimes in disagreement one with 
another. For these reasons it concludes that these 
areas should remain in the hands of their natural 
enemies of a generation ago; in the hands of a people 
opposed to them in religion and intolerant of other 
religions; of a people who regard them, as often as 
not, as inferior human beings. 

The Commission justifies itself by arguing that, in 
order to retain its majority in the Regional House and 
to secure adequate representation in the Federal 
legislature, the Northern People’s Congress will have 
to woo its minorities and therefore afford them justice 
and a proper share of progress. But in fact in the 
Northern Region the Emirate States predominate 
with over two-thirds of the population, and will 
always control the House of Assembly. In the 
Federal House hitherto the seats allocated to the 
Northern Region have been limited by mutual agree- 
ment to equality with those of all the rest of Nigeria 
combined. But the Constituency Delimitation Com- 
mission which reported some weeks ago has recom- 
mended a new arrangement which will give the 
Northern Region an absolute majority overall. As 
long as the Middle Belt areas lie within the zone of 
Northern Regional government and control, so long 
will the N.P.C. Have a special electoral influence. And 
the intervention in elections within the Northern 
boundaries of parties originating from or supported 
by other Regions will always be—as it has already 
been—a source of severe friction between the 
Regional governments. How much better would it 
have been had the Commission recommended the 
creation of a separate purely Muslim state, whatever 
the difficulties of uniting the Middle Belt into a viable 
administrative area. 

T. F. BETTS 


The Political Quarterly Special Number: The Passing 
of Colonialism. July-September, 1958, Volume 
2OINO x Sigel S7sOG: 

Such a concentration of expert levelheadedness on 

a subject scarred by emotion, is both rare and! diffi- 

cult to comment on. Whether one looks at the expert 

reporting of Colin Legum on Ghana or Dr. Mair’s 
great academic knowledge of East Africa, the same 
objective accuracy is there. The essay by Professor 

A. Bonné on the Political Economy of Aid to Under- 

developed Countries is both constructive and stimu- 

lating. Politically speaking, there would seem to be 
agreement among the contributors to this unique 


issue. 
M.M. 
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A ‘Colombo Plan’ for Africa 


By ARTHUR BUTLER 


BLUEPRINT for a ‘Colombo Plan’ for Africa 
has been drawn up by a study group of experts 
set up by the Council of Europe. Practical and 
timely, it presents a challenge to the countries of 
Europe and Africa which they cannot lightly ignore. 
In their report the group unanimously declare 
that, in view of new economic and political projects 
throughout the world, the time has come to set up 
among European and African countries a co-opera- 
tive system open also to other countries desirous of 
helping the economic and social development of 
Africa. 


Comprehensive Scheme 


Under the plan, a general survey of development 
problems for a five-year period would be drawn up 
and the total amount of external aid needed for the 
projects assessed. This survey would become the 
basis for filling gaps in existing aid arrangements by 
enabling better use to be made of assistance from 
the United Nations, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and other bodies, 
as well as from private sources such as direct invesf- 
ments and loans on money markets. It would! also 
provide the basis for integration of different national 
projects and for the development of a common atti- 
ude to such questions as the stabilisation of raw 
material prices on world markets. 

To provide the concrete foundations for such 
co-operation, the group advocate the setting up of the 
following institutions: 

1. A consultative committee of ministers meeting 
periodically and assisted by a standling co-ordina- 
tion committee. 

2. A Bank for African Development patterned on 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development to finance projects by interest-bear- 
ing loans; assist African countries in using the 
money markets, especially by providing guaran- 
tees; encourage direct private investment by an 
insurance system against non-commercial risks; 
and help create an atmosphere and conditions 
favourable to investment in Africa. Financial 
resources of the Bank would consist of its capital 
subscribed by participating countries, loans raised 
on the money markets and premiums paid by 
private investors insuring themselves against non- 
commercial risks. 

3. An African Investment Fund to finance projects 
of general interest on non-commercial terms by 
making grants and long-term loans either free of 
or at very low interest; grant allowances to cut 
the burden of interest on loans raised! for develop- 
ment on money markets by African countries; 
and finance technical aid and help create condi- 
tions favourable to investment in Africa. The 
Fund’s resources would come from an _ initial 
contribution from participating countries and a 


periodic contribution by non-African countries 
assessed, for example, in proportion to their total 
volume of annual trade with Africa. Final form 
of the fund would depend on whether it was to 
combine with or work apart from the Develop- 
ment Fund for overseas territories planned by the 
European Common Market countries. 

4. A Technical Assistance Bureau to co-ordinate 
needs and available aid, give psychological and 
technical training to technical assistance staff; and 
contribute to studies of problems raised by tech- 
nical aid. This work, the group believe, might 
be given to the Commission for Technical Assist- 
ance in Africa South of the Sahara (C.C.T.A.) 
which has existed for eight years and has valuable 
experience in this field. The Commission has 
recently broadened the scope of its work by set- 
ting up a Foundation for Mutual Assistance aiméd 
co supplement technical aid already given by 
governments or international organisations in that 
area!, Even so it would be necessary to amend the 
Commission’s statute to enable it to extend activi- 
ties to the whole of Africa. 


Plan Under Consideration 


Specialised national co-ordinating and! liaison ser- 
vices might also be set up taking the form of develop- 
ment agencies in African countries and external 
assistance services in contributing countries. 

So much for the full scheme. And if European 
and African countries genuinely want to join in 
developing Africa the group believe that the setting 
up of the committee of ministers and specialised 
national services and broadening the scope of 
C.C.T.A. should create no serious difficulties. More- 
over, any hesitations in setting up a Bank and Fund, 
they argue, should not be allowed to impede the joint 
effort. If these institutions cannot be set up forth- 
with their activities could! be carried out meanwhile 
by a Guarantee and Financial Assistance Fund. Such 
a fund, it is urged, should be set up immediately as 
practical proof of a desire for joint action and to pave 
the way for other measures. It would carry out some 
of the tasks normally falling to the Bank and Fund 
and could use capital subscribed by .participating 
countries, contributions by non-African countries 
and premiums paid by investors insured against 
non-commercial risks. 

Finally, such a fund appears in no way incompat- 
ible with the creation of the Common Market 
Development Fund. 

The Plan is now being studied at Government level 
by the deputies of the Ministers of the Council of 
Europe in Strasbourg. It was still too early at mid- 
August for the British Government to give its own 
views on the Plan. 
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Guide to Books... 


Politics in an Urban African Community 


By A. L. Epstein (Manchester University Press, 
28s.) 


The result of the recent election in Southern 
Rhodesia seems to indicate a hardening of European 
opposition to further African political advance. 

This is all the more regrettable in view of the capa- 
city already shown by Africans throughout the 
Federation to acquire industrial skills and to build 
up effective industrial organisations to represent their 
interests. African labour is now an inextricable part 
of the economic structure of the Federation and this 
growing economic and social progress must inevitably 
seek a comparable political representation. That the 
Africans will show their ability to organise in the 
political as well as the industrial field, and to demand 
a share in the political future of the Federation is 
obvious and inescapable. At the moment African 
leaders are organising a campaign against the next 
Federal election and political activity is growing 
throughout the whole Federation. This complex 
Situation is bedevilled by class and race interests 
which arouse the most passionate feelings. 

This need not necessarily lead to the head-on con- 
flict between Africans and Europeans rather gloomily 
forecast in certain quarters. For, in spite of appear- 
ances, neither side is united and each is necessary to 
the other. The Europeans are divided by divergent 
economic and social interests and by differences in 
political aims. The Africans are divided both by 
conflicting tribal loyalties and by social and class 
differences arising from their economic and educa- 
tional progress. Simple slogans, however loudly 
shouted, will do nothing to assist a solution to the 
Federation’s problems and difficulties; at the present 
time, more than ever, cool analysis and understanding 
is imperative. 

The book is the kind of detached and detailed 
study which is absolutely essential to a reasonable 
understanding of Federation politics. It traces in 
fascinating detail the effects on Africans of their 
incorporation into an industrialised urban economy. 
Dr. Epstein made his study in Luanshya, one of the 

-<¢opper-mining towns--in Northern Rhodesia and 
examines the processes whereby Africans develop 
industrial and political organisations, and the kind 
of political awareness that these in turn engender. 
The transformation of tribal Africans into town- 
dwellers is one of the main consequences of the 
industrial revolution in Central Africa; the speed and 
manner of this transformation will inevitably deter- 
mine the future political development of the 
Federation. 


A truly urban African community emerged in 
Lwanshya during the decade 1930-40. The change in 
the economic and social character of the population 
during this period led to changes in the system of 
administration within the town. At this time the 
urban Africans first: began to acquire industrial skills 
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and a certain degree of education, with the -result 
that they began to differentiate themselves in terms 
of social and class values. The existing administra- 
tive order had! set up a system of African representa- 
tion based on the values of rural tribal Africa. 
Inevitably the new groupings threw up leaders who 
clashed with the older representatives in a struggle for 
political power. 

These new ‘intellectuals —the younger and better 
educated men—organised themselves against what 
they considered to be an ‘ intrusion of tribal govern- 
ment’ into the urban areas. This struggle dominated 
the 10 years 1940-50. Through such institutions as the 
welfare societies the younger’ men challenged the 
Tribal Elders who had until then dominated the 
‘ official’ African representative bodies in the town. 
Later, when the new leaders thoroughly established! 
themselves in these bodies, they attacked the existing 
organisation of the African Urban Court. 

These conflicts between different African groups 
and interests culminated in the period between 1950 
and 1954 when the African trade unions replaced the 
system of tribal representation on the mines. The 
unions then became the most powerful and effective 
organisations for the leadership of urban Africans. 
At the same time the African National Congress 
emerged as a political body. Congress, unlike the 
trade unions, is a territory-wide organisation which 
represents no single set of economic or social 
interests. As a result there were differences both in 
organisation and policy between Congress anda! the 
powerful African Mine Workers’ Trade Union. Dr. 
Epstein demonstrates most effectively how these dif- 
ferences were related to differing principles of social 
organisation operating in the two distinct urban 
areas of Luanshya, the mine township and the 
municipal township. 

This book is not a study of African trade unionism 
or nationalism in the whole Federation, but a minute 
example of one local community and its responses 
to these new forces. In this lies its value, for it 
illuminates the grass roots of political ambition in 
one of the most sensitive spots in Central Africa. It 
admirably describes the social realities that underlie 
modern African industrial and! political movements. 

W. Watson 


A Life of Sir Samuel Lewis 


By J. D. Hargreaves (O.U.P., 6s.) ae 

Although Methodism has made a valuable indirect 
contribution to the British Labour Movement it has 
had, of course, other kinds of influence through its 
missionary activity. 

This is well illustrated in this brief biography of 
Sir Samuel Lewis of Sierra Leone. Sir Samuel was 
the first African to be knighted by a British monarch, 


.receiving this honour in 1896, even, be it noted, with 


mortification, long before worthy British trade 
unionists. He was a firm and, for a time, aggressive 
Wesleyan Methodist and, save for his pigmentation, 
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could have been taken as a typical nonconformist 
middle-class Victorian. Although the child of 
liberated Yoruba slaves, in common with many Sierra 
Leoneans, he became a distinguished lawyer and 
Chief Justice, a property owner, member of the 
Legistative Council and mayor and this, no less 
than his pious rectitude, earned him the esteem his 
knighthood signified. He was not only ‘ one of the 
founders of modern Sierra Leone,’ but also, within 
the circumstances of his time, a pioneer of West 
African liberation. 

Nevertheless, it may disconcert those prone to 
deceptive over-simplification to realise that at a time 
when the British Government was most reluctant to 
expand West African ‘colonialism’ he ‘*. . . advo- 
cated a more active Imperial policy than any com- 
parabie pressure group in the United Kingdom.’ If 
this earns from some vituperative politicians the 
explanation of his being, after all, just an ‘Im- 
perialist stooge or lackey’ they may revise their 
judgment when they read of his hostility to the 
Governor, Colonel Cardew, the gentleman, incident- 
ally, who had been responsible for recommending 
his knighthood. 

Such is the paradox of human personality that he 
is open to the criticism of condoning some things 
that ill-fitted with his Christian principles, so that 
he was ‘taunted with seeking to extend to the 
interior “a rum and gin civilisation’’’ because of 
his confidence in the virtue of extending commerce 
into the hinterland. The era in which Sir Samuel 
lived contained much which to-day seems incom- 
patible with a sensitive morality, but against what- 
ever were the ethical limitations of his time we 
can put another not unfamiliar episode: as late 
in his life as 1899 he was ‘assaulted by a 
British soldier, who had been trying to eject Lewis’s 
servant from a seat in the train’ (Gandhi had a 
somewhat similar experience in South Africa). This 
aroused deep feeling in Freetown, but Lewis wrote to 
the London Times to affirm that despite the incident 
“.. . race relations in Sierra Leone remained cordial.’ 

Times have changed for the better, and we can 
measure this between now and when, ‘ writing letters 
to the Colonial Office, organising petitions, and 
attempting to educate the tiny handful of M.P.s 
interested in West Africa did not afford men like 
Lewis very substantial means of influencing Imperial 
policy in the Colony.’ Heaven be praised! Why, 
even Conservative M.P.s are now far in advance of 
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Sir Samuel Lewis, for they endorse the complete 
constitutional independence of Sierra Leone’s neigh- 
bour, Ghana. 

The author reminds us both of the evidence of 
latent capacity in Sierra Leoneans and of the diverse: 
thread's in the fabric of British ‘ colonialism.’ 

R. W. Sorensen 


Coloured Minorities in Britain 
By Sydney Collins (Lutterworth, 21s.) i 

Mr. Collins, a West Indian and a university 
lecturer in social anthropology, has expanded an 
earlier thesis to write this detailed study of coloured 
people in Britain. His personal knowledge and 
academic outlook enable him to give an objective 
picture of the social patterns emerging in the three 
Negro, two Moslem and single Chinese communities. 
studied in this book. 

Mr. Collins finds that while the West Indian and 
African communities veer more towards integration, 
Moslem and Chinese tend to cling to their own cul- 
tures and habits. The latter remain closely knit as: 
foreign enclaves in the British community. 

Perhaps the most exasperating but also hopeful 
point in the study is the lack of any clear cut 
response of the British to these communities. Any- 
thing from complete acceptance to total discrimina- 
tion may be experienced by the unwary coloured 
person. Mr. Collins finds that discrimination arises 
far more from the general social and economic 
problems of our stratified society than from pure 
racialism, though this may be latent, especially where 
questions of miscegenation are concerned. Even 
here he believes that the white wives of coloured 
men have done valuable work in building social and 
cultural bridges between the races. 

In general, Mr. Collins concludes that ‘new- 
comers’ are creating the greatest problems in 
coloured communities, not only by sheer weight of 
numbers, but because among them are people more 
racially and politically conscious. They are apt to 
see a slight in every failure of their skill or social 
acceptance, and they are unready to integrate with 
the host society. Despite these problems Mr. Collins 
believes that given goodwill and adequate social 
planning, Britain can settle down amicably with her 
very sizeable coloured population. 

Molly Mortimer 
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